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Park Boards and their Professional Advisers. 


A BOUT two months ago we called attention to the fact 
that the Park Board of New York had once more 
assumed to design certain of the city’s public grounds 
entrusted to their care, or, rather, that they had begun to 
prepare these grounds without any design whatever, and 
without even asking the opinion of the professional 
adviser, who is employed and paid for just such work, 
and who is thoroughly competent for the position. The 
ground itself is“only a small triangular area, one side of 
which is rather more than two hundred feet long, and its 
chief value lies in the fact that it helps to give some dig- 
nity of approach to an expensive new bridge which has 
just been built at that point across the Harlem River. 
Such a place, under the hand of a skillful artist, could cer- 
tainly be made attractive and useful. At all events, the 
men who have it in charge owe it to the people of the city 
to see that no opportunity for enhancing the beauty of its 
possessions is thrown away. One would hardly think it 
possible that so simple and evident a rule of action as this 
could be set at defiance by public officials, and yet it is 
stated that the Park Department, without any consultation 
with its professional designer, has ordered a huge mass of 
rock, which is the most conspicuous feature in this little 
park, to be blasted down to the street-level and carted 
away. Just what should be done with this rock is a ques- 
tion which no one should answer without study, and the 
mere fact that no study has been given to the subject is 
sufficient to convict the Park Board of maladministration. 
The matter is not so serious a one as the case of the Har- 
len Driveway, simply because the latter isa much more 
important work, but the principle involved is precisely the 
same, and it is one in which the people of this city and of 
every city in the country ought to be profoundly inter- 
ested. It involves the fundamental questions whether 
landscape-art ought really to take rank as a profession, and, 
if so, what should be the relations of the Park Board and 
the landscape-architect and the distinctive functions of each. 
if landscape-gardening in its best development is one of 
the fine arts, it should certainly rank with other profes- 
sions. Few will deny that the transformation of a series 
of rock-ledges into the succession of smiling landsscape 
which unite to form the consistent picture now presented 
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by Central Park, is as truly the work of an artist as would 
be the painting of one of these landscapes on a bit of can- 
vas. It plainly requires true creative faculty to recognize 
the controlling features of any landscape, and then to make 
a design which, by emphasizing this one and softening 
down another, will realize in a term of years the ideal 
beauty which the maker foresaw from the beginning with 
“the prophetic eye of taste.” One of our city officials 
lately said that ‘‘the woods are full of landscape-archi- 
tects.”” The fact is, that there are not half a dozen men on 
this continent who have Sufficient constructive talent and 
breadth of training to undertake such work as the Park 
Board of this city have in charge, with any guarantee that 
it will be worthy of the city. Indeed, if we should search 
the world over it would be hard to find half a dozen men 
who are finished artists in actual landscape composition 
and skilled at the same time in the art of making the 
enjoyment of these landscapes available for the mul]titudes 
of a modern city. But this is just what a park maker of 
the first rank is called upon to do, and this is what has been 
done more than once by artists in our own country when 
they have had the support of intelligent commissioners. 
Now, what should be the position of an artist with such 
a field of activity in relation to the park board which se- 
cures his services? Certainly his functions are not the 
same as those of a clerk or a typewriter, who simply tran- 
scribes the thought and executes the will of his employer. 
A lawyer has duties to his profession with which his client 
cannot interfere, and a physician makes prescriptions, fiot 
in accordance with the whims of his patient, but in accord- 
ance with the dictates of training and experience. An 
architect is entrusted with the design of a building, and 
within certain limits he is not interfered with, while in 
the expression of artistic principles his judgment is 
accepted as final. Certainly, the official adviser of a 
park board in matters of design is entitled to as much con- 
sideration as members of any of the professions we have 
alluded to. That an artist of judgment and experience is 
needed in solving the thousand questions which arise in 
preparing and caring for the open-air resorts of a great 
modern city is beyond question. He is appointed because 
his skill is recognized in matters of which the park com- 
missioners have made no study, and for which they may 
be no more qualified than the majority of men ordinarily 
summoned on a coroner's jury are qualified to make an 
analysis of the contents of a dead man’s stomach. In 


-cases where technical skill is required they ought to listen 


with respect, at least, to professional judgment; and when 
Mr. Vaux, for example, makes a preliminary plan for a 
speedway with two sidewalks, instead of one, as the Com- 
missioners ordered, this ought to lead them to suspect that 
their own scheme may be vicious, and that it probably 
ought to be abandoned. 

There need be no apprehension that park commissioners 
will find nothing to do when their professional advisers are 
charged with the full responsibility of what is designed and 
done within their legitimate field. Questions of business 
policy and business method sufficiently complicated to 
require the deliberation of a body of very broad-minded 
men will always arise. It will often be necessary for 
commissioners to select from different plans which ‘their 
own experts originate, or to decide between alternative 
designs. Such questions at issue should be brought before 
them, it is true, in distinct form as propositions which they 
can comprehend, and they must, have the aid of experts to 
present these cases in oral or written reports or in the form of 
drawings or models ; nevertheless, the ultimate decision of 
these large questions must rest with them. Many of their 
relations to a landscape-architect will be fundamentally 
the same with those of a committee in charge of a mu- 
nicipal building when dealing with its architect. The 
board must determine questions of financial policy; it 
must see, too, that individual features, as they are reached 
in detail, are consistent with the broad general design 
agreed upon, and, above all, it must see that the architect is 
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doing his work wisely and well. A park board will always 
have responsibilities weighty enough to call out all the tact 
and talent which wide business experience can furnish and 
all the discrimination which comes from cultivation of 
mind and refinement of taste. Indeed, the broader and 
more thorough the training of a commissioner, the more 
work he will find which is worthy of his powers, the more 
judicious he will be in selecting experts and themore care- 
fully he will consider the judgment of these experts in 
strictly professional matters. And since the best artists are 
not infallible, fortunate is that city which has a commis- 
sioner who is competent to aid its landscape-gardener by 
his criticism and counsel. 

Of course, in public works the landscape-architect has 
to consider his duties to the people as well as his relation 
to the park board. - More than once in the history of Cen- 
tral Park the professional counsel of the board have felt it 
their duty to resign when their judgment has been over- 
ruled by commissioners who could not comprehend the 
value of expert advice. Every one who knows the history 
of Central Park knows that it has been saved from actual 
desolation, because the people have arisen at critical times 
to the support of these artists against the projects of the 
commissioners. Over and over again this park has been 
rescued from serious defacement and from destructive inva- 
sion of one sort or another in the same way, and for the 
courageous stand taken by these men who were loyal to 
their art, and, therefore, loyal to the highest interest of the 
people, the city owes a debt of gratitude that can never be 
canceled. Indeed, it can be demonstrated before any jury 


of reasonable men that the actual money value of the park: 


to the city is more to-day by millions of dollars than it 
would have been had not park commissioners, time and 
again, been forced by one circumstance or another to accept 
against their will the counsel of their landscape-architects. 


A very pleasant incident of the week was a reception and 
dinner at the Savoy Hotel in this city, at which Dean Hole 
was the guest of about fifty gentlemen, all of whom have 
some special interest in horticulture. The company in- 
cluded eminent jurists and journalists, physicians and men 
of business, representatives of various horticultural socie- 
ties, nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, men representing the 
widest possible diversity of interest and activity, but all 
united in a desire to testify to their esteem of one who is 
known the world over for his unaffected love of nature, 
for his intelligent and sympathetic appreciation of garden- 
art, and for his contributions to the literature of the garden, 
especially for his charming book on Roses. There were 
roses everywhere throughout the dining and reception 
rooms, and marvels of Chrysanthemums ; there was abound- 
ing good-fellowship to prove that there is a real bond 
of sympathy between all who have a genuine love for 
flowers and gardens; there were pleasant little speeches, 
and, above all, there was a response by the guest of the 
evening to an address of welcome by Mr. W. C. Barry, 
who had come nearly four hundred miles to preside at the 
table. Dean Hole’s familiar talk was on the unfailing 
delight of gardening as a refreshment and restoration for 
body, mind and spirit, while his unaffected manner and 
quiet humor, revealing the simplicity, sincerity and whole- 
someness of his nature, were singularly winning. In the 
course of his address, Dean Hole took occasion to speak 
of Central Park, Morningside Park and Riverside Drive as 
admirable examples of consistent work in landscape-art, 
and superior in their way to any similar constructions in 
Europe. He urged upon his hearers the duty of helping to 
establish a public sentiment which will tolerate no devia- 
tion in Central Park from its original aim to produce broad 
natural effects instead of breaking up the landscape and 
frittering it away witha multitude of details. He spoke 
strongly upon the necessity of protecting it from the intru- 
sion of everything incongruous or out of harmony with its 
central and controlling motive. 
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The Possibilities of Flower-shows. 


HE arrangement of flower-shows is always a difficult 
matter, for to reconcile the requirements of exhib- 
itors with a general artistic effect seems almost impossib|e. 
Of late years several societies have taken steps in the right 
direction by offering prizes for plants arranged for decora- 
tive effect, and at the recent Chrysanthemum show in Bos- 
ton the first prize awarded in this competition went to the 
exhibit which contained the fewest Chrysanthemums. 

In this exhibit, made by the Bussey Institute, much of 
the charm was gained by the free use of Palms and Feris 
interspersed with the brilliant blossoms, the green and 
graceful foliage helping, by its coolness and sweeping lines, 
to reconcile the sometimes clashing tints of the flowers and 
their tendency to stiffness. Moreover, the presence of 
simple varieties and unstaked specimens in this collection 
gave an air of freedom and naturalness to the group that 
at once attracted the eye. A similar use of Palms behiid 
the potted Chrysanthemums on the platform, in the lower 
room, devoted to cut blooms, would have vastly improved 
the general effect. 
specimens, arranged on tables running horizontally, was 
much better than usual, and each year seems to add to the 
glory of this superb show. 

There are those who irreverently declare that the exag- 
gerated Chrysanthemum scarcely appeals more to the sen- 
timent than a feather duster, and others who revolt against 
the conspicuous stakes which destroy the grace of the 
potted plants; but no one could deny the overpowering 
splendor of one of the vases of the Society filled with 
blooms of Eugene Dailledouze, of great size and beauty, 
which stood directly opposite the entrance ; nor of its com- 
panion vase of different colored flowers, equally well 
arranged, which took the first prize. Both of these came 
from the estate of Hon. John Simpkins, whose gardener, 
Mr. James Brydon, seems quite as successful in the arrange- 
ment of his flowers asin their production. Other gardeners 
complain that it is impossible to compete with growers on 
“The Cape,” the mild, soft, moist air of that region being 
so much better for the encouragement of richness and per- 
fection of bloom than the long droughts and dry summers 
of the neighborhood of Boston. However this may be, the 
merit of the flowers is undeniable. 

Much art also was displayed by Mr. T. D. Hatfield in 
grouping the Hunnewell collection of plants, which received 
the first prize, each color being so harmonized with its 
neighbor as to enhance the charm of each. One wonders 
sometimes why a Japanese is not invited to preside over 
the arrangement of a Boston flower-show, so that we might 
have a touch of oriental imagination to enliven our rather 
prosaic conception of what appropriate grouping is. It 
always seems as if the opportunity were missed to a de- 
gree ; that more might be made of it; that an artistic con- 
ception of the whole, with such a wealth of miaterial to 
work in, might result in a vision of fantastic beauty which 
would be a lesson in the art of arrangement. 

When Dean Hole, in his delightful book about Roses, 
describes that first grand National Rose Show in London, 
held in 1857 in St. James’s Hall, then new and beautiful, we 
receive the impression of something bewildering in its 
loveliness, though this is possibly owing to the art of the 
narrator, but the Boston show is certainly not lovely, 
though undeniably interesting. 

That surrounding, the frame, means something, even in 
a gallery of pictures, the artists are beginning to show us 
by their careful attention to the coup d’ceil in their annual 
exhibitions. Not content with merely hanging their works 
side by side as of old, they make the halls and staircase 
tasteful and beautiful with other adornments to enhance 
the value of the paintings. To begin with, it seems as if 
a building for the exhibition of flowers should have an 
architectural attractiveness of its own—that the interior 
should be planned so that there might be room for sur- 
prises; that alcoves, recesses with fountains, possibly a 


Even as it was, the grouping of the cut, 
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permanent arrangement of large foliage-plants as a back- 
ground for the exhibited specimens should be provided. 

A bald parallelogram of a room, with plain walls and 
staring windows on both sides, it is difficult to render pic- 
turesque by any collection of the rarest and most splendid 
blossoms. From our advancing civilization and increased 
interest in real and refined beauty of floral arrangement 
ought to grow something better than this. It seems as if 
somewhere in the spacious park systems of our great cities 
some spot might be found where a building wisely planned 
especially for such a purpose could be placed. The 
approaches should gradually prepare the mind for the 
impression which the interior would give. Here a softly 
lighted vestibule in which plants with decoratjve foliage 
could be skillfully disposed should lead to a recessed hall, 
with a central fountain begirt with shade, where in vine- 


. clad alcoves easy of access the specimens could be dis- 


played. A flower cathedral, in short, with its attendant 
chapel, and a high altar for the display of the committee’s 
choice for the first prize, might be constructed by some 
skillful flower-loving architect, who could give us a practi- 
cal conception, enhanced by every appropriate decorative 
device. Such a building, possibly, could not be the out- 
come of one generation, but it is a good ideal to strive for. 
. It is most interesting to see into what individual flowers 
con be developed by unremitting and intelligent care, but 
there is a higher love for flowers which yearns to see them 
fittingly disposed, to awaken in the popular mind a con- 
ception of the true value of floral arrangement, and to turn 
the great artistic current of feeling in that direction as well 
as in that of outdoor gardening. We greatly need lessons 
in this art; we lack examples ; we ought to be taught by 
masters in floral design how best to show the specimens 
on which so much loving care has been lavished, and as 
one of the aims of horticultural societies is to develop 
taste as well as skill, this wise endeavor should find expres- 
sion first in an appropriate and beautiful building for 
flower-shows. 

It is small wonder that a hall in Boston which dates 
from the early forties is not thoroughly in keeping with 
the artistic progress of a half-century of improvements 
in taste. It was creditable for the time of its erection, but 
the city has outgrown it now, and the Horticultural Society 
should demand more artistic headquarters, to be in keep- 
ing with the great advance in taste everywhere. 

M. C. Robbins. 


Hingham, Mass. 


The Exoascacez of Stone Fruits. 


THE commoner forms of the fungi belonging to the Exoas- 

cacez are quite well known throughout the United States. 
These forms are popularly called “leaf curl” and “ plum 
pocket,” the former being a wrinkled or curled condition of 
the living leaves of the Peach, while the latter is a large hollow 
abnormal transformation of the ovaries or young fruits of the 
cultivated Plum. A critical study of material collected during 
several years from various parts of the United States serves 
to show that several species quite different from the Exoascus 
deformans, Berk., and E. Pruni, Fuckel, exist, producing a num- 
ber of quite characteristic deformities of the branches, leaves 
and fruits of the genus Prunus. 

In all of the prunicolous species of Exoascus in the United 
States the mycelium, or vegetive portion of the parasite, is 
intercellular, that is, it grows only between the cells of the 
host, not even sending short branches into the interior of the 
cells. It is very irregular in its course through thetissues and 
in the size of its cells. These are cylindrical, oblong, clavate, 
or oval, and are joined in an irregular chain without order 
between thecells of the host. The mycelium may be quite 
abundant in some species and presents a very intricate 
network of threads. In other species, or in parts of the 
plant not so seriously affected, or in parts where the mycelium 
is passing the winter, it is more scanty, frequently consisting 
of isolated, oval or irregularly oblong cells. The growth of the 
funvus in the leaves, twigs or fruit stimulates these tissues of 
the host to an increase in the number and size of the cells, so 
that characteristic malformations of the diseased parts appear. 
In the leaves the increase in the number of the cells of the dis- 
easd portion causes that part of the leaf to arch upward or 
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downward in a series of irregular folds, or a somewhat cir 
cular spot becomes strongly arched in one direction, forming 
a deep, wide-mouthed pocket. The twigs become enlarged in 
diameter and variously contorted, or an early development of 
the buds is stimulated, producing what are commonly called 
“ witches’ brooms.” Again, the fruit becomes transformed 
into a large spongy mass of tissue, which is hollow and devoid 
of the “stone” or “ pit”; or only one side of the fruit is 
affected when irregular, one-sided swellings of similar tissue 
are developed. The floral envelopes in some species partake 
also of the hypertrophy, and in other cases only the superficial 
portion of the fruit is affected when the “stone” is normally 
developed. In the latter case sometimes a warted condition 
of the fruit appears. The young leaf-buds in some species 
are transformed into a large spongy hollow mass of tissue 
much resembling in texture that of the *‘ plum pockets.” 

From the interior of these deformed tissues the mycelium 
grows to the surface and spreads, by branching out over the 
epidermal cells just beneath the cuticle. The cells of the sub- 
cuticular layer soon become nearly equal in diameter, and are 
usually developed in such numbers that eventually they are 
closely crowded, when they become angularin outline. Each 
of the cells of the hymenium elongates perpendicularly to the 
surface, forming cylindrical or clavate cells, which stand close 
together upon the surface like the pile on velvet, and give the 
appearance of a white bloom on the affected parts. These 
cells contain the spores of the fungus. 

The following species are known in the United States: 

Exoascus pm Fa seer (Berk.), Fuckel, occurs in the leaves 
and twigs of the Peach (Prunus Persica). The twigs are slightly 
enlarged, butare not transformed into a spongy mass. The 
leaves are thrown into a series of irregular folds, frequently 
transversely to the long axis of the leaf. Sometimes the arching 
of the leaf takes place more strongly on one side than on the. 
other, when a strong convexity appears on that side. Whena 
large portion of the leaf is thus affected it frequently bulges 
out on one side along the middle, and the edges of the leaf are 
drawn toward each other, the leaf appearing as if strongly in- 
flated. In the aftected portion of the leaf the green color pales 
and the parts are more or less brightly colored with reddish 
and yellowish tints. The leaf tissue at these parts is also thick- 
ened and assumes a cartilaginous consistence. The paren- 
chyma cells are frequently very much elongated and curved, 
or sinuous in form. ‘The mycelium is perennial in the leaf- 
buds, passing the late summer, autumn and winter months in 
the tissue of the leaf-buds, and in the following spring grows 
out with the developing leaf, multiplying more abundantly in 
certain parts than in others. This is the reason that some 
parts of the leaf are affected while others are free. 

Exoascus Cerasi (Fuckel), Sadeb , causes ‘‘ witches’ brooms” 
on escaped trees of Prunus Avium at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Instead of forming spurs, or flower-buds, as in ordi- 
nary branches, twigs are developed, giving to portions of the 
trees a broomy + pees The fruiting condition of the 
fungus is frequently confined to the lower side of the leaf and 
the leaves are not curled. This has been known as E. Wiesneri, 
Rathay, and is sometimes confused with E. deformans. 

Exoascus insititia, Sadeb., forms small ‘‘ witches’ brooms” 
on the ends of branches of Prunus Pennsylvanica, at Temple, 
New Hampshire. Several small twigs, frequently growing 
from the ends of a larger one, are somewhat curved to one 
side. The leaves are notmuch deformed, presenting a series 
of small folds, and a large portion of the under surface is cov- 
ered with the asci which give them a grayish white appear- 
ance. 

Exoascus Pruni, Fuckel, deforms the fruit or young ovaries 
of Prunus domestica, forming the well-known “ plum pocket.” 
According to the characters which Sadebeck applies to the dis- 
tinction of species, this Exoascus is at present only known on 
the cultivated Plum in the United States. 

Exoascus confusus, Atkinson, occurs on the floral envelopes 
and ovaries of Prunus Virginiana. The floral envelopes are 
enlarged and distorted, becoming persistent, while the ovaries 
are enlarged and elongated, being transformed into a spongy 
tissue much the same as that which results from E. Pruni on 
the cultivated Plum. 

Exoascus Farlowii, Sadeb., produces similar deformities of 
the floral envelopes and ovaries of Prunus serotina. 

Exoascus varius, Atkinson, produces a folding or arching of 
the leaves of Prunus serotina, and the ends of the twigs are 
also deformed, though a spongy tissue is not developed. In 
external appearance this resembles the Peach-leaf curl, but in 
the structure of the fungus it is different. In the southern 
states frequently trees of Prunus serotina will be very badly 
affected with both E. varius and E. Farlowii. 
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The leaves of Prunus demissa are affected with an Exoascus, 
which may be the same as this species which curls the leaves 
of P. serotina. Sterile conditions of an Exoascus have been 
found on the leavessof P. Virginiana near Ithaca, New York, 
which may probably belong also to this species. The twigs 
are sometimes deformed and strongly curled, but thus far no 
mature condition of the fungus has been observed by myself. 

Exoascus communis, Sadeb., is found on several species of 
Prunus, affecting the fruits or young ovaries in the same man- 
ner as E. Pruni does Prunus domestica. It is found on P. 
Americana, P. nigra, P. pumila and P. maritima. 

Exoascus mirabilis, Atkinson, originates a peculiar deformity 
of the leaf-buds and twigs of Prunus angustifolia and P. hor- 
tulana. The buds and twigs are transformed into a large, 
usually clavate, mass of spongy tissue resembling in consist- 
ency that of the plum pockets. Frequently these structures 
are hollow. The fruit of the fungus is borne upon the surface 
of the affected portions. Sometimes the entire leaf-bud is 
affected so that none of the leaves are expanded, and in other 
cases the leaves may be partly expanded when the fungus 
makes the serious attack, and the deformed bud will present 
leaves partly or fully expanded. A variety of this species 
attacks the fruit, affecting usually only one side of the fruit, 
and causing it to turn or twist to one side. Unless a large por- 
tion of the surface of the fruit is affected, there is no cavity in 
the deformity. The variety has been named E. mirabilis, var. 
tortilis, Atkinson. 

Exoascus longipes, Atkinson, is a second species producing 
plum pockets of the fruit of Prunus Americana in the vicinity 
of Ithaca, New York. It differs from the above-named spe- 
cies, affecting the fruit by the very long stalk-cells of the asci, 
which penetrate far between the cells of the host. 

Exoascus rhizipes, Atkinson, produces deformities of the 
fruit and leaf-buds of Prunus triflora, similar to those of P. 
angustifolia by E. mirabilis, but is differentiated from that spe- 
cies by the very long and much-branched stalk-cells, which 
penetrate even farther between the cells of the host than is the 
case with E. longipes. The specimens were collected at 
Auburn, Alabama, on the farm of the State College. 

A third species is found upon Prunus Americana, this time 
upon the leaves, causing a series of very fine folds, with the 
asci developed upon the under side. Frequently the ends of 
the twigs are somewhat deformed, and then especially are the 
petioles and bases of the leaves brought under contribution to 
the fungus, resulting in the blackening and ultimate death of 
the parts affected. This species has been named Exoascus 
decipiens, Atkinson. The half-grown fruit of Prunus Ameri- 
cana is also affected by an Exoascus which grows only in the 
superficial tissues, causing wart-like prominences upon the 
surface, The asci are near the type of those upon the leaf, 
and not those of the other species occurring on the fruit of P. 
Americana. The material thus far examined has not been 
sufficient to determine whether or not it is a distinct species 
from that growing upon the leaves, though there seem to be 
some differences. For this reason it is at present placed as a 
variety of E. decipiens, namely,. var. superficialis. 

One of the most interesting of the species occurring on the 
fruits is Exoascus cecidomophilus, Atkinson. This occurs 
upon the fruits of Prunus Virginiana which have been 
deformed by a cecidomid larva. The insect produces an 
elongated and hollow gall, which is open at the proximal end. 
The gall is smooth within, and the tissue is hard, in contradis- 
tinction to the spongy tissue of the common plum-pockets. 
The fungus grows in the superficial tissues of the gall, proba- 
bly only over a portion of the surface. 

These fungi are communicated to other trees in two ways, 
by infection from the spores and also by budding in nursery- 
stock as well as by budding into trees in the orchard. This, of 
course, is not done knowingly by the nurseryman, for at the 
time that the buds are selected for budding all of the leaves 
which are affected have probably fallen from the trees. If the 
trees were carefully examined during the early part of June or 
the latter part of May, and the unaffected ones selected at this 
time for obtaining the buds, this common source of infection 


might be prevented. 
Cornell University. 





George F. Atkinson. 


A Serious Blight of Cosmos. 
NE of the best of the plants which flower out-of- 
doors in autumn until the coming of hard frosts, the 
hybrid Cosmos, has been attacked by a blight this year, 
which is already serious, and threatens to become general. 
A mildew (Erysiphe Cichoracearum) so abundant upon 
many other of the Composite is frequently seen upon the 
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foliage of the Cosmos, but it is to a much more deeply 
seated fungus that reference is here made. The first effect 
of this enemy is seen in the brown discoloration of the 
stem or branches. There seems to be no uniform place or 
method of attack, but it is apt to get a foothold at the tips 
of a stem that has been pinched off, and spread from there 
to the branches that develop below. The growth of the 
parasite so weakens the branches at their point of union 
with the main stem that they frequently break at the junc- 
ture, and a diseased plant may have one or more of its 
lower branches with their tips upon the ground while still 





Fig. 72.—Blighted Plant of Cosmus. 


attached to the main stem. . In other instances the blight 
begins midway upon the branch, and causes it to break at 
that point. This is shown in the above figure, which is 
from a photograph of a plant entirely ruined by the blight. 
The peculiar way in which the fungus spreads in the stem 
is shown in fig. 73, page 465. The darker portion is dis- 
eased, and the blighted bases of the branches are well 
shown upon the right side of the main stem. 

The fungus, which is a species of Phyctzena, apparently 
undescribed, after vegetating for a time, produces its pecu- 
liar fish-hook-like spores in vast numbers in minute dark 
pimples, and when water is applied to the pimply surface 
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of a blighted stem the spores ooze out and are carried 
away to other portions of the plant. This blight of the 
Cosmos is such a recent discovery that no experiments 
have been made, so far as I am aware, to check it. It is 
most likely that the standard fungicides would avail much. 
Any of the readers of GarpEn ann Forest who have 
observed this blight in former years, or have any personal 
. knowledge of attempts to control it, are requested to send 
notes of their experience or observation to this journal or 
to the writer. One grower is inclined to the opinion that 
he saw something of it last year, but this season he lost the 


reater portion of his Cosmos-plants. 
ONew fh ce irs N.J. P Byron D. Halsted. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
The Loganberry. 


UCH has been said in California about a new hybrid 
berry of great beauty and promise, introduced to 
the public by the Agricultural 


Department of the State 
University, at whose ex- 
periment stations it has 
been tested for several 
years past. The fruit is 
now sold in the San Fran- 
cisco markets, where it is 
becoming popular, and 
plants are being grown 
on a large scale by vari- 
ous nurserymen east and 
west, so that it seems 
time to describe its char- 
acteristics and give some 
notes upon its history. 

A few words about the 
west American species of 
Rubus will make the par- 
entage of the Loganberry 
more clear : 

The Pacific coast has 
very few wild berry fruits 
of notable value. The 
famous Salmon berry, 
Rubus Nutkanus, of the 
Raspberry type, widely 
spread over the western 
part of the continent, has 
a variety (velutinus) 
which belongs more dis- 
tinctly to the northern 
California coast, where it 
is highly esteemed, but 
it does not grow well 
elsewhere. Throughout 
the Coast range and large 
portions of the Sierra, a 
yellowish-red Thimble- 
berry, Rubus leucoder- 
mis, flourishes, that occa- 
sionally carries a fair crop 
of fruit, but one may 
often search a whole acre 
of. Thimbleberry - bushes 
in the season without ob- 
taining a double handful. 
Two other species of 
Raspberries are found on 
the coast, but none of any 
economic importance ex- 
cept to the hybridizer. 

In Blackberries, the Pacific coast has one very variable 
but important species, Rubus ursinus, bearing an. oblong, 
sweet, highly flavored fruit. This berry still grows in im- 
mense patches along the river-bottoms, fills the ravines, 


rig. 73.—Blight on stem of Cosmos.—See p. 464. 
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and even extends far up among the Oaks and Manzanitas 
on dry hillsides. If it fruited abundantly it might long ago 
have become the parent of many valuable varieties, as has 
been the case with Rubus villosus. Occasionally, in rich, 
sheltered places it bears so heavily that people come for 
miles to camp in the berry-fields and gather the delicious 
fruit. Variable in growth, in leaves, and in many other 
particulars, it seems to vary most in fruitage, and offers 
peculiar advantages to the skilled hybridizer. As with 
other members of the family, carefully selected plants from 
the woods and hills, transplanted to the garden amply, 
repay attention. A white variety, found in Del Norte 
County, has been somewhat disseminated in California, 
and several other varieties have gained some local reputa- 
tion. The Oregon Everbearing, one of the very finest gar- 
den Blackberries known on the Pacific coast, appears to 
contain some Rubus ursinus blood. 

The most remarkable sport of the native Blackberry is 
the Aughinbaugh, one of the parents of the Loganberry. 
The Aughinbaugh was found growing wild on the sandy 
Encinal, or peninsula of Alameda, a good many years ago, 
by a pioneer who once owned many acres there. Aughin- 
baugh removed it to his garden, cultivated and dissemi- 
nated it. He lost his estate and died in poverty ; a city is 
built over his pasture-lands, but the wild berry-vine he 
transplanted from under the Oak forest which then covered 
the Alameda shore, has preserved his name from oblivion. 
The Aughinbaugh Blackberry, as I have grown it from his 
original stock, is a beautiful vine of trailing habit, like a 
Dewberry, but with much larger, darker leaves, and of 
extremely vigorous growth. Being pistillate, it does not 
bear well unless plahted. with other varieties. Properly 
fertilized, on good soil, and well trained on a fence or 
trellis, its bearing powers. are often astonishing, and in 
quality it is very fine, but it has never become popular. I 
may add that for some reason the nurseries did not take it 
up, and one only finds it now in a few old gardens. Still 
it ought to be more generally diStributed. It has been 
crossed with Crandall’s Early, producing a promising line 
of seedlings. 

The. Loganberry originated several years ago in the 
garden of Judge J. H. Logan, of Santa Cruz, from self- 
sown seeds of the Aughinbaugh springing up in the moist 
warm soil of that sheltered district. The other parent is 
supposed to be a Raspberry of the Red Antwerp type. 
Raspberries of several sorts grew alongside, and, in fact, 
intermingled. The Loganberry shows so clearly the 
mingling of both types that no horticulturist who studies 
the fruit has doubted that it is a true hybrid of Aughin- 
baugh Blackberry with some large red European Rasp- 
berry. The result is a very sturdy plant of rambling or 
trailing growth, needing support to be at its best, but even 
in this dry climate it is a vine of unusual substance and 
healthfulness, resembling the Aughinbaugh Blackberry, 
but readily distinguished from it in the field. The berry is 
large and solid, resembling the Aughinbaugh in shape 
and retaining its delicious wild flavor; it is dark red to 
purple when fully ripe, and shows in texture, in the easy 
slipping from the core, and partly in flavor, the Raspberry 
parentage. 

Tests made in different soils and in some very dry situa- 
tions have shown, so far, that the Loganberry will grow 
and bear a fair amount of fruit in localities where the 
Gooseberry, Currant, high-bush varieties of Blackberries and 
Dewberries have entirely failed. As I have said, plants of 
Rubus ursinus are sometimes found thriving very well on 
dry hillsides with Scrub Oaks and Chaparral, but seldom 
bear fruit to any extent in such arid places. In other 
words, some individuals of this variable species of Rubus 
grow in very hot, arid and barren places, and the original 
Aughinbaugh, though found on a sandy peninsula, near 
the Bay, instead of on a hillside, seems to have had the 
power to transmit this resistant quality, together with an 
increased productiveness. 

The Loganberry is now grown for market near Santa 
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Cruz and Watsonville, and the results are said to be grati- 
fying both in regard to price and yield. Like the Black- 
berry, the season is a long-one, but I have no data from 
the berry-gardens. It is certain, however, that the area 
planted is being extended rapidly. The Loganberry is 
hardy wherever tested in California, but this proves noth- 
ing in respect to its value in colder climates, though its 
wild Blackberry blood must be an advantage, possibly 
sufficient to counteract the weaker Red Antwerpcross. The 
fact that hardly a trace of the Raspberry remains in vine, 
leaf, or general appearance supports this view. The illus- 
tration below is from a photograph taken last July. 
Loganberry-plants will be high-priced fora time, because, 
as with the Black-cap Raspberries, we have to layer the 
long canes or else root the tip ends. The new plants grow 
rapidly, and with proper care should be fit to fruit the 
second year. The University of California distributed it 
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two weeks or more later, it helps to prolong the flow- 
ering period of this most useful group of shrubs. It is 
a stout shrub, sometimes reaching a height of fifteen to 
eighteen feet. The leaves are four or five inches long and 
nearly as broad. The young shoots and petioles and 
cymes are covered with a stellular pubescence. Its fruit is 
more beautiful than that of V. dentatum, being a dark blue 
with a rich bloom, and it has the merit of holding its fruit as 
well as its leaves much later in the season, and its foliage 
turns to brighter colors in the autumn. It has never been 
very widely planted, although it has been sold from nur- 
series under several different names. It is perfectly hardy, 
at least as far north as Boston, and it is one of those good 
native shrubs which have been overlooked by planters, 
although it is most effective for use in public parks or other 
situations where heavy masses of foliage are wanted. 
PaRROTIA PERSICA.—This is a large shrub or small tree 
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Fig. 74.—Plant of the Loganberry growing near Santa Cruz, California.—See page 46s. 


quite extensively last year, but now the plant is in the 
trade, and, of course, will not be again sent out. The 
forthcoming annual report of the California Experiment 
Stations will contain a more complete history of the 
Loganberry, written by Professor Wickson. 

Niles, Calif. Charles Howard Shinn. 


* Plant Notes. 


VipurnuM MOLLE.—This plant was figured in GARDEN AND 
Forest (vol. iv., page 30), but the longer it is tested in cul- 
tivation the more evident its good points become. The 
species ranges through the southern states, extending as 
far south as Florida, and its northern home is on the islands 
of Nantucket and Naushon. In general appearance and in 
the shape of its leaves, flowers and fruit it bears a likeness 
to the Arrow-wood, Viburnum dentatum, but as it blooms 


which is much more beautiful in autumn than at any other 
season. The flowers, which appear before the leaves, are 
a little more than clusters of reddish brown stamens, and 
can hardly be called ornamental. In early summer the 
young growth takes on a shade of pink, which is rather 
pleasing. It has the merit, too, of a robust, stout habit, 
but it is not until autumn that it can be called beautiful, 
when its late persisting leaves, which begin to turn at the 
tips, gradually change into the brightest of orange and 
crimson, and sometimes into a rich chocolate-brown. It 
then becomes—after the leaves have quite fallen from most 
trees and shrubs—a really striking object. It belongs to 
the Witch Hazel family, and although it is a native of the 
country south of the Caspian Sea, it is perfectly hardy 
in New England. 

Romnegya Coutteri.—This interesting California plant 
does not seem to get much of a foothold in eastern gar- 
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dens. There have been numerous notes about it in Gar- 
DEN AND Forest, but we do not now remember any report 
of successful flowering in the open in the northern 
states. Mr. Gerard writes that he has made numerous 
attempts to grow this plant from seeds and cuttings without 
success, till he received, in the spring of 1893, from Mr. E. D. 
Sturtevant, of Los Angeles, California, some strong roots, 
which were about as thick as a lead-pencil. These were 
planted in different locations, but the plant soon showed 
that it would not endure overmuch moisture at the roots. 
It grew moderately in partial shade. On the contrary, 
planted in a well-drained, fairly dry place, fully exposed to 
the sun, it grew very vigorously, and the first year made a 
strong growth three feet high and as muchthrough. It was 
under the lee of the house, and the roots were protected with 
alow mound of earth and manure during the winter. New 
shoots appeared somewhat late in the spring, and eventu- 
ally formed a many-branched plant, which occupied a 
space about six feet by four and four feet high. With its 
deeply cut glaucous leaves and light green stems this plant 
is attractive and would excite attention in any garden. Its 
handsome flowers have not appeared, however. What is 
the reason of this failure? Is it true that flowers appear 
only on the year-old stems? These stems are scarcely 
woody enough to survive our winters unscathed, but Mr. 
Gerard hopes to save some of them under mats this year, 
since they will survive ordinary frosts unprotected till late 
in the year, when they are well hardened up at the end of 
the growing season. The roots of this plant, it may be 
said, are creeping, and the shoots from the main stem are 
inclined to droop and become prostrate, so that the plant 
occupies considerable space. The plant seems difficult to 
transplant while growing, and, no doubt, it is advisable 
to secure the roots while dormant. 


Cultural Department. 
Peach-growing. 


C* OME nine thousand acres of land in western New York 
S are devoted to the peach industry, and, in accordance 
with the new law of that state, Professor Bailey has been 
making reports to the Commissioner of Agriculture on the 
condition of that industry. The facts in the case, and the 
counsel based upon them, seem so important that we give 
our readers a digest of parts of this report. Professor 
Bailey thinks that the peach industry, more than any other 
pomological interest, suffers peculiarly from careless meth- 
ods. The first error is lack of cultivation; the second, 
inattention to borers and yellows ; the third is neglect to 
thin the fruit, and the fourth is carelessness in marketing. 


LOCATIONS AND SOILS.—Many orchards are planted on land 
which is unsuited to them, such as heavy clay soils, or low 
lands with imperfect drainage of water and of air. The ideal 
Peach soil is deep sand, upon which trees make a hard growth. 
The wood matures early, the trees bear well and the fruit has 
high color and flavor. It is such soils and exposures which 
have made the Peach region in Delaware, New Jersey, the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan and some parts of the south 
famous. Peaches may be made to grow on heavy land, but 
the trees must be severely headed in. The gravelly soils about 
the New York lakes are well adapted to the Peach, but in the 
interior part of that state, away from the lakes, Peaches only 
thrive on elevated lands which are naturally drained and escape 
the late spring frosts, so often disastrous to the peaches on 
lower places. 

CULTIVATING AND FERTILIZING.—Peach orchards should 
never be cropped after the third year, and on sandy lands 
especially, if the trees stand less than twenty feet apart, they 
should never be cropped from the time they areset. Frequent 
stirring of the surface-soil from May until Augustis desirable, 
and thereafter, perhaps, a green crop should be raised, to be 
plowed under next spring. The orchard should, under no 
circumstances, be sowed to grain or seeded down, but it is 
easy on strong land to produce an overgrowth. Trees grow 
quickly to a great size, they bear poorly, and in some cases are 
never productive of much fruit; they run to wood, and the 
wind tears them to pieces. In addition to land which is too 
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strong, too free a use of barnyard manure or other nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers is often made, and cultivation is continued too 
late in autumn. Potash and phosphoric acid, and not nitro- 
gen, are the true fertilizers for Peaches. Ashes, muriate of 
potash and bone fertilizers make productive trees. Tillage 
with green crops, to turn under at the end of the season, will 
furnish sufficient nitrogen generally, and even then it is pos- 
sible to plow under too much crimson Clover. Nitrogen, it is 
true, lies at the foundation of successful agriculture, but its 
greatest benefits are to be had from annual crops in the farm 
and garden. It can also be applied advantageously to newly 
set fruit-plants, but it can be easily used to excess. 

PRUNING.—The differences of opinion as to the proper 
methods of poems. turn on three practices: (1) short trunks 
with rapidly ascending branches ; (2) high trunks with-more 
horizontal branches ; and (3) shortening in or heading back the 
annual growth. Each of these methods has distinct advan- 
tages for different cases. The nature of the soil is the control- 
ling factor in deciding which is preferable. The natural 
method of pruning trees on a sandy soil is to allow the tree 
to spread at will into a vase form, with no heading in—that is, 
to let the trees have short trunks and forking branches. The 
low trunk allows an open top, where the peaches color better. 
High-topped trees are more easily tilled, and it is quite as eas 
to pick their fruit. It is the better method on rich land, for it 
keeps the tree within bounds. Heading in is usually done in 
winter, and one-third toa half of the annual growth is removed. 
This heading in always makes a thick-topped tree. 

THINNING FRUIT.—No two peaches should be allowed to 
develop nearer than five inches apart. No work of the 
orchard pays better than thinning the fruit either in the price 
which the remaining produce brings or in the energy which is 
saved to the tree. When regularly thinned the tree bears 
every year unless injured by frost.. The fruit must be picked 
sooner or later, and the work is more easily done in June than 
in September, so that no labor is lost. The thinning should 
be delayed until the fruit is the size of the end of a man’s 
thumb, and by this time the “June drop” has occurred, and 
the fruit can readily be seen. 

MARKETING.—But if growers are negligent in thinning, they 
are positively careless in marketing, and everybody knows 
that nicely packed fruit brings good prices wholly independent 
of its quality. Hand-boxes containing sixty wrapped Cali- 
fornia peaches have sold from $2.00 to $4.00, although of infe- 
rior quality when they reached our market, and alongside of 
them our own peaches, of better flavor, have sold for twenty- 
five cents to seventy-five cents when carelessly dumped into 
a half-bushel basket.. The main faults in handling peaches are 
too large packages, lack of grading and selection, lack of 
covers to the basket, which allows the fruit to be crushed, 
when it will have a disagreeable and forbidding look, and can- 
not command a fair price. 


Grapes under Glass. 


[* the earliest house the vines should be pruned at once, if 
this has not been done already, and in a few weeks more 
all the houses may be pruned, as opportunity offers. The 
vines should be cut in as closely as can safely be done, as this 
prevents the spurs from getting long and unsightly. They 
should be well washed with some insecticide ; the old Gishurst 
compound, in a good strong solution, will answer the purpose 
well, Before washing remove any bark that is loose, and no 
more, as the old custom of scraping the vines is undoubtedly 
a mistake. The wood-work of the house, if it does not require 
a fresh coat of paint, should also be well washed, using plenty 
of soap and warm water, and all parts around the brick-work 
and pipes should be syringed with a strong solution of anti-pest 
or other insect destroyer, as mealy-bug and other insects are 
apt to lodge in the crevices. After removing about an inch 
of the surface-soil give a liberal dressing ot bone fertilizer, 
and cover this up with about two inches of fresh fibrous loam, 
or more if necessary. Most borders, especially those that 
have been recently made, keep settling a little, and they may 
require more than two inches of fresh material to keep them 
up to the level. 
All the outside borders should have a good covering of fresh 
stable-litter to keep the soil from being frozen, and the tem- 
rature of the houses should be maintained as low as possi- 
le, using just enough fire-heat on cold nights to keep the 
frost out. Every possible opportunity of admitting air should 
be taken advantage of until about the 20th of December, when 
the earliest house should have a ame watering and be kept 
rather closer for about a week. After this time the night tem- 


perature may be raised to forty-five degrees, and the vines 
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sprinkled with tepid water morning and night, to encourage 
them to break. The temperature should be gradually raised ; 
say, five degrees every week, until a night temperature of sixty 
degrees is attained, and a rise of fifteen degrees by sun-heat 
allowed. ~ ri 

Tarrytown, N. Y. William Scott. 

Helleborus niger.—This plant, the true Christmas Rose, is 
too rarely seen. As a thoroughly hardy plant it is often a 
failure, in northern latitudes, at least. I should judge from 
the report of a friend that it would do well in the south, and 
should be tried for growing into forcing-stock, as is done in 
Holland. In England it has become quite a florist’s flower, 
being forced for market with Lily-of-the-valley and Dutch 
bulbs.. Imported roots are mostly used for forcing, but those 
which are usually brought from Holland for this purpose are 
inferior varieties, usually Helleborus niger angustifolius. 
Maximus, the Scotch variety, is by far the best, but is held 
at a rather high figure as yet. I saw the other day at Mr. 
Powers’ place, in South Framingham, about one hundred 
plants of the last-named variety in a remarkably thrifty condi- 
tion, showing large stools of flower-buds already. Mr. Butter- 
worth, the gardener, had them planted in an old frame, pro- 
tected with mats and shutters. This is their second winter, 
and they appear perfectly at home in good rich garden-soil. 

Imported plants sometimes look as if they had been grown 
in peaty soil, and I have seen plants collected on the Austrian 
Alps and in Tyrol with lumps of clayey shale hanging to them 
and their roots all twisted and flattened as they had pushed 
through crevices of rocks, and I have grown them as well as 
need be in plastic loam of the brick-makers’ variety, so that 
the question of soil need not be considered as an element of 
success or failure. It is more a matter of condition of climate 
and very much of location. The plants spoken of are shaded 
by an old Arbor-vitz hedge, and I should think this the best 
position possible. Mr. Butterworth says the plants commence 
blooming toward the end of January, and continue until the 
end of February. They last a long time when cut, and bring 
a high price in the market. He hopes in a few years to have 
a large stock, so that a section may be lifted each year for 
forcing the season. These will be divided afterward, rested a 
season or two and used again. 

The blackness indicated by the specific title sounds like a 
slander to one who contemplates the pure white interior of 
the flower. This title refers really to the poisonous properties 


found in the root. 
Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 





Isnlomas are attractive Gesneraceous plants easily grown in 
a warm house. There are many species, mostly South Ameri- 
can. The French florists have hybridized them with the Ty- 
dzas, and the botanists now class these plants together. The 
hybrids now in flower are strong-growing plants, a foot high, 
with green velvety leaves and numerous flowers borne in axils 
of the leaves. These flowers are tubular, with five rounded 
lobes, which are reflexed. The plants are of quiet, rather than 
showy, beauty. The colors are brilliant scarlet and shades of 
reddish purple, and the lobes are spotted with yellow. They 
are readily propagated from the leaves or the long rhizomes, 
which are abundant. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 7«t¥s Ge, 


Correspondence. 


Papyrus Antiquorum. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—The recent note in GARDEN AND FOREST, which sug- 
gested that Sternbergia lutea is traditionally the Lily of the 
Field, reminds me that some commentatorsassert that Papyrus 
Antiquorum has disappeared from the streams of Egypt in 
exact fulfillment of the prophecy, Jsaiah xix., 7: ‘‘ The paper 
reeds by the brooks shall wither away and be no more.” 

This plant, by the way, is not nearly common enough in gar- 
dens. It is most unique, effective and of a character to give 
much pleasure in the borders, or where it is well grouped. Its 
great head of thin leaves, which terminate the bold naked stems, 
renders it distinct from anything else in cultivation. While it 
is a true aquatic plant, it will grow finely in moist borders, 
though it does not become so tall there. Mr. Lee, at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, has grown this plant into great speci- 
mens in the border by planting it over the steam-pipe leading 
into his tank. Here, with the addition of moisture, it pro- 
duces masses with stems ten feet high. This is, of course, a 
tender plant, and needs greenhouse protection in winter. It is 
readily propagated by shoots, which are freely produced. It 
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usually flowers here in summer, and seedlings can be 
grown, though plants are supplied in spring by dealers in 


aquatic plants ata ul ice. . 
a. x. Nicoll. 





The Garden in Autumn. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—I£ our autumn weather were usually as clear and mild 
and as free from frosts as it has been this year in this latitude, 
the writer of the leader in GARDEN AND FOREST for October 
17th, would probably have spoken with more enthusiasm of 
the charms of the autumn gardens. If they are ever dull and 
barren it is from no lack of material, but it may be from the 
fact that they exact more care. The garden of my more ener- 
getic years was largely one of autumnal flowers, but it has 
been gradually and almost completely transformed and filled 
with plants which flower in the first half of the year because 
the early-flowering plants make less strenuous demands upon 
my time and attention. Many of the best autumnal flowering 
plants require constant care during a long season, and makea 
constant draft on energy which cannot always be spared as one 
grows older. At present, while perfectly content to enjoy the 
glory of the woods and fields, I should say that the ambitious 
gardener, anxious for results and crops, can secure a more 
glowing garden at this season than any other. 

The autumnal garden is not to be despised, though the short 
days conceal its glory from the late-returning man of business. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F.N. Gerard. 


Exhibitions. 
Flowers at the New York Farmers’ Club. 


LAst week, in connection with the monthly meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club of the American Institute of this city, there 
was an exhibition of flowers, which, although not large, con- 
tained many well-finished cut Chrysanthemums of the very 
best varieties, and some good standard plants grown by Sie- 
brecht & Wadley. A new seedling, named Castilian, was 
exhibited by John May. It isa large loosely incurved flower, 
with the petals pink on the outside and terra cotta within. 
Among the tall flowers shown by Ernst Asmus, in large vases, 
the best were the white Flora Hill, the pearl-pink President 
Smith and the deeper pink and more regularly incurved Maud 
Dean. In the collection from Peter Henderson & Co. blooms 
of Golden Wedding were shown of as good size and finish as 
were ever seen in former years. The King of Ostrich Plumes 
is another good flower, with laciniated petals adding to its 
fluffy effect. Admirable single flowers in vases were shown 
by George H. Hall, gardener to Joseph E. Brown, of Bellport, 
Long Island. The separate blooms, cut with short stems, each 
rested or the mouth of a vase, giving them much the effect of 
a board exhibit, and the size and color of each flower was shown 
to advantage. A background of tall Chrysanthemums, in 
vases, was a pleasant feature of this display, and a vase of Mrs. 
W. S. Kimball, a seedling introduced by Pitcher & Manda two 
years ago, made a striking picture—the flowers a delicate 
lavender-pink tipp<d with red in the centre. Mrs. F. L. Ames 
was the best yellow. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, a seedling 
introduced last spring, with large flowers, was not remarkable 
for its beauty, although noteworthy for having ‘five distinct 
centres. Other good flowers were shown by Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, gardener to Walter Gurnee, of Nyack. The beautiful 
new Tea Rose, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, described in our “ Plant 
Notes” last week, was shown by Mr. John May. This sport of 
Madame Cusin is much darker than the type, and the petals shade 
to white at the base. It has a larger and longer bud and is 
entirely free from the purple tint. The luxuriant foliage is a 
deep waxy green. Mr. May also showed some fine buds of 
the now popular Mrs. W. C. Whitney, and Messrs. Siebrecht 
& Wadley a vase of the new seedling Belle Siebrecht, said to 
be a hybrid between La France and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. It 
is of the Duchess of Albany type and quite striking in its way. 
It is not yet known whether it will be a plant of the highest 
value for commercial purposes. 

Mr. May’s striking trio of new Carnations, Dean Hole, Lena 
Saling and Maud Dean, again attracted much attention, and 
we shall have something more to say about them later. Other 
promising seedling Carnations were shown by H. E. Chitty, 
Paterson, New Jersey, and some excellent vases of standard 
varieties were furnished by Dailledouze Brothers, Flatbush, 
New York. 

A rather remarkable collection of seedling Coleus of a large- 
leaved strain, which seems entirely new to this country, was 
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shown. by Mr. W. A. Manda. The foliage was notable for 
new colors and for the richness of their combination, as 
also for the large size of the leaves. One of these plants, 
named Malcolm MacRory, with leaves of solid scarlet 
and the indentations on the edge tipped with yellow, re- 
ceived a certificate, as did another variety named Charles 
Weathered, which was as showy as a bright Bertolonia. This 
variety is crimson, marbled with a very dark brown. This new 
strain of Coleus promises to be useful for verandas in sum- 
mer. Other noteworthy plants in Mr. Manda’s collection were 
Draczna rubro-nigra and D. Souvenir de Nice. They are 
comparatively rare, and their narrow foliage and open habit 
will make them useful for table decoration. The Horticultural 
Department of the Cornell Experiment Station sent an instruc- 
tive exhibit in the shape of a card, on which were specimens 
of Chrysanthemums affected by thrips as well as by leaf-blight, 
the new bud disease, etc., labeled so that growers would be 
able to identify the peculiar trouble from which their plants 
were suffering. 

The regular exercises of the club consisted of an address by 
Mr. W. A. Manda, in the course of which he expressed regret 
that the hardy varieties of Chrysanthemums were not culti- 
vated out-of-doors, as they once were. He advises the lifting 
and division of stock-plants the second year, and planting out 
in early May the roots of such varieties as President, purplish 
pink ; Bob, the favorite red ; Val d’Or, yellow ; President Hyde, 
an early yellow ; the white and the yellow Madame des Granges ; 
Elaine, white; John Thorpe, magenta. He explained how the 
plants should be disbudded, so as to get the best flowers. Dr. 
Hexamer advises the pinching in of the branches before any 
buds appeared and while the plant was no more than a foot 
high, so as to make a stocky growth. This should be done 
about three times before the middle of July. Mr. John May 
said that there was no need for an amateur to try disbudding ; 
all that was needed would be to keep the beds weeded and to 
tie up the plants. 

When Dean Hole, who had come to the flower-show, en- 
tered the room, he was invited to the stand by Dr. Hexamer, 
President of the Club, and made one of his graceful and happy 
addresses, the central thought being that a real interest in 
plant-life is a source of perennial pleasure. 


Chrysanthemums at St. Louis. 


THE general effect of the Chrysanthemum show here was 
injured, because the plantsso much outran the space offered 
them that it was necessary to break the collection up into 
small sections. The best cut Chrysanthemums were those 
which competed for the best twenty-five blooms of yellow, 
white or pink, or of any variety introduced since the year 
1891. Among the white flowers the majority were Queens, 
and the premium in this section went to Mr. Vesey, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Viviand Morels prevailed in the pink section, 
and Mr. Richard Frow, of St. Louis, won the first premium here. 
The yellow varieties were wonderfully good and largely con- 
sisted of Golden Wedding. Missouri growers seem to have no 
trouble with this variety, of which some complaints have lately 
been made elsewhere. Eugene Dailledouze, which was 
another great favorite, was shown in good form also, and Mr. 
E. J. Hill took the second prize with this variety, while the 
Michel Plant Company, of St. Louis, won the blue ribbon with 
Golden Wedding. In the class for twenty-five blooms of recent 
introduction, the Michel Company won with a vase of Harry 
Lauderbeck, which was judged superior to Mr. Hill's entry of 
Challenge, because the latter lacked a few days of being at 
their best. There were excellent blooms of Mrs. William 
Trelease on good stiff stems, while the varieties Mrs, Twom- 
bly, Mrs. Charles Lanier (yellow), Pitcher & Manda, the strange 
two-colored flower, and the beautiful white, Mrs. J. G. Ils, were 
remarkable. Mr. Hill, too, showed fine blooms of Judge Hoitt, 
the only anemone-flowered variety exhibited, and really very 
pleasing. The finest white flower in the show, and perhaps the 
best flower of any color, was Philadelphia, which is said to 
have made a sensation in other cities. It was certainly most 
effective as shown here. 


Recent Publications. 


The Birds’ Calendar. By H. E. Parkhurst. 
Sons, New York. 

Every year the press of this country and of England 
teems with works upon botany or ornithology, or some 
kindred branch of natural science ; some, ponderous and 
didactic, treat of the hard facts of nature and her laws-; 
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others, lighter in tone, have for their chief motive the desire 
to call back the wandering thoughts of men to the restful 
pleasure to be found in a close observation of nature’s 
works. To this latter class belonys the volume before us, 
with its pretty and expressive title, Zhe Birds’ Calendar. 
Mr. Parkhurst will almost persuade every reader to be an 
ornithologist, so contagious is the cheerful but restrained 
enthusiasm with which he sets forth the charms of his 
favorite pursuit. It has, in his opinion, an advantage over 
botany in that much can be learned in any one locality of 
birds whose favorite abiding-place may be in some far dis- 
tant land. ‘‘If one would study the botany of Labrador 
or of Mexico, he must needs go to Labrador or Mexico for 
his specimens. Plants adhere to their own zone and climate. 
But, by the laws of migration, the birds of these, and of 
even more remote regions, accommodatingly come to our 
doors every spring and fall. One can find in his front 
yard strange visitors from tropic and arctic climes, if he is 
only up betimes to greet them”; and then he adds that 
increased enjoyment is due to the fact, that ‘‘ while other 
friends come and go, one never loses the friends he makes 
among the birds, for the attachment is to the class, not to 
the individual. Specimens die, but the species survives. 
One never thinks of age in connection with these creatures. 
They seem to have discovered the elixir of life, and to 
maintain the perennial freshness of youth. Year after year 
they arrive at just about the same time in the spring, sing 
the same old songs, repeat their love passages, nest in the 
same fashion, and perpetuate all their graceful ways and 
charming oddities. The old man finds his Cherry-trees 
plundered by apparently the very samerobins that he saw 
in his boyhood, in his father’s orchard, and drives away the 
same everlasting crows from his corn-field. The wood- 
pecker’s vigorous tapping never becomes feeble, nor the 
song-sparrow’s song less blithesome ; the burden of sorrow 
is never lifted from the ever-lamenting peewee, and in sea- 
son and out of season, with sometimes provoking equa- 
nimity, the chickadee is brimful of merriment. These 
sights and sounds are among the stabilities of life—the 
changeless things that give equilibrium to nature, binding 
the present to the past, and spreading a pleasing and rest- 
ful aspect of permanence over the mutabilities of existence.” 
Every page of this little volume breathes the fresh, 
bracing air of the woodlands and thickets, where birds in 
general congregate; and so tonic is its atmosphere that 
only upon the writer's own confession could we be con- 
vinced that it is the work of a busy man whose home is in 
the heart of this great metropolis. The observations here 
recorded were made during the intervals of business in 
1893, and his area of observation was confined chiefly 
to the Ramble, in Central Park, an area of about forty 
acres, where, between January and December, he has 
found and identified nearly a hundred species of birds, 
May breaking the record with sixty species. The work, 
however, contains much more than a year’s individual 
experience ; for, by interweaving with his narrative a dis- 
cussion of the varied aspects of bird-life, the book gives a 
view of the subject more comprehensive than a mere 
record of personal and local observation could offer. 
Though disclaiming all scientific knowledge, and writing 
as a layman for laymen, he gives so clear and definite 
a description of the outward characteristics of the birds 
under review that the chronicle will prove serviceable to 
the beginner in identifying each species, while his knowl- 
edge of their habits is both accurate and varied, and his 
pages have that vividness of impression that can be con- 
veyed only by one who has gained his knowledge at first 
hand, and for his own pleasure, rather than for the mere 
purpose of communicating it to others. He knows the 
notes of each little songster, and can interpret them, not 
through a formal musical scale, but in terms of passion 
and emotion. In fact, so familiar is he with the complex 
personality of his feathered friends that we are almost 
charmed into the belief that bird-life is but a travesty of 
human life; and we are rather grateful to Mr. Parkhurst 
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for touching upon the foibles of these miniature men and 
women with a gentle hand. The fiery little redstart, he 
tells us, “hops about from twig to twig, constantly spread- 
ing its tail; it has the appearance of being on excellent 
terms with itself, and of thinking that everybody else will 
be who sees it—a rather entertaining bit of egotism, as 
daintily hinted by the redstart as it is vulgarly paraded by 
the peacock.” And of the female bird, he tells us that 
“should she be bereft of her mate during the critical nest- 
ing period, like a practical business woman she accepts, or 
even hunts up, another partner with surprising, and almost 
unseemly, celerity.” 

The book throughout is pervaded with a humor so deli- 
cate and kindly as to justify Thackeray's description of the 
quality as a combination of wit and love. But Mr. Park- 
hurst’s enthusiasm for his favorite pursuit does not blind 
him to what is due to other aspects of nature. Scattered 
throughout the volume are many passages which show a 
keen susceptibility to her beauty and a delicate sympathy 
with her varying moods, which belong only to one whose 
heart is at leisure from itself, and whose mind is not unset- 
tled by changes in the tariff or the corruption of city 
politics. 


Notes. 


The Horticulturist for August, 1860, contains an editorial 
reply to a correspondent who had inquired about lawn-mow- 
ers, from which it appears that the cheapest hand-mower 
made at that time cost $38.00. 


In a paper published by Stark Brothers, of Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, it is stated that the Hon. Samuel Wade, of Delta County, 
Colorado, kept a record of the production of a single acre of 
Ben Davis Apples in an orchard of sixty-four acres this year. 
From this one measured acre he sold sound apples to the 
amount of $760.00. 


A pleasant feature of a dinner given to Dean Hole in this 
city last week was the naming of a new Rose said to be a sport 
of Madame Testout. The flower is a cieam-white of exquisite 
purity, and it promises to be an acquisition both for cultivation 
out-of-doors and under glass. It was named by Mr. Robert 
Craig, President of the American Rose Society, after the guest 
of the evening. 


On the 19th of November we observed that a plant of 
Syringa oblata, near this city, was still holding its foliage, 
while the leaves of several other species and varieties of 
Lilacs near it had all fallen. Sometimes the leaves of this 
Chinese species color well in autumn, but this year they show 
no such tendency here, although they are still comparatively 
fresh and green and entirely free from the mildew, which is so 
generally destructive to the common Lilac. 


The brilliant autumn colors of our forests and wayside shrub- 
beries are the cause of constant commentat this season, but we 
often forget that, besides trees and shrubs, there are plants of 
humbler growth which are quite as striking in their way as the 
Scarlet Oak, the ey ornag the Flowering Dogwood or the 
Sumachs. Even as late as November one often observes great 
splashes of scarlet and crimson on our hillside pastures which 
do much to brighten the landscape. These are often due to 
the foliage of the low Blackberry or Dewberry, which has 
been exceptionally brilliant this year. 


Mr. P. Emerson, of Kent County, Delaware, has sent to the 
Rural New Yorker a box of chestnuts which average as large 
as those of the Paragon, and they are equalin quality to ordinary 
American chestnuts when eaten with the skins. It is not stated 
whether the tree contains foreign blood or not, but that is of 
less consequence than the facts that the nuts are of the first 
size und of excellent quality. The tree came from a nut which 
was planted on the farm of Mr. Ridgely, near Dover, sixty 
years ago. It has grown to a great size and is very productive 
every season; one year it produced five and a half bushels of 
nuts, which were sold for $11.00 a bushel. 


Chestnuts are plentiful, small nuts from our northern states 
selling on the streets for fifteen cents a quart. The large 
glossy French and Italian chestnuts are sold by the pound for 
the same price. Black walnuts from the Blue Ridge are this 
year fairly abundant, and sell for fifty cents a peck. Butter- 
nuts bring the same price. The crop of the Shell-bark 
hickory-nut is very short, and whereas a bushel could be 
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bought for $1.25 a year ago, it now costs $4.00. The larger 
thick-shelled fruits of Hicoria tomentosa, known as Bullnuts, 
bring only $2.50 a bushel. No beech-nuts or hazel-nuts have 
yet been offered this year, though these nuts are occasionally 
seen in our markets. Pecans began coming from the south- 
western states early in November, Louisiana sending large 

uantities, while the bulk of the supplies come from Texas. In 
the trade they are classed as ungraded and polished. An 
average retail price is fifteen cents a pound. 


Experiments have lately been made with an invention for 
preserving fruit while in transportation, which may supersede 
the use of refrigerator-cars for carrying fresh fruit. It is the 
invention of a clergyman in Alameda County, California, who 
has designed an air-tight car, in which Carbonic acid gas is 
poured about the fruit to the exclusion of all air and germs of 
decay. A load of fruit has been sent in one of*these cars to 
Chicago with success, and it is said that a test car-load sent 
from San Francisco to New Orleans and back again, was found, 
after two weeks on the road, to be in good condition. It is 
claimed that the gas is much cheaper than ice. 


A first-rate collection of Chrysanthemums has been on exhi- | 
bition in the glass houses of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
the present month. The plants are not single-flowered speci- 
mens, and, therefore, the flowers have not grown to the 
largest size, and are not up to the full finish of the florist’s 
standard. They are, however, much better for the purpose of 
a long-continued and instructive exhibition as they are, having 
been grown in pots all summer for the purpose of forming 
compact plants for decorative use in the conservatory. Per- 
haps there are a hundred varieties all told, and the exhibition 
might be improved in general appearance by weeding out 
some which are of too straggling habit or show too much 
centre ; nevertheless, there are obvious reasons in a place like 
this for growing a sufficient number of varieties to furnish a 
comprehensive view of all the different types. For purposes 
of popular instruction the careful and accurate labeling of the 
plants is a great and really invaluable aid. Last week we 
observed there some specially good plants of Cullingfordii, 
Golden Wedding, Ivory, Mrs. L. C. Madeira, President Smith 
and W. H. Lincoln. The houses were thronged with inter- 
ested visitors. 


The short season of comparative scarcity in fresh fruits in 
our city markets, after the abundantsummer supply, is already 
past, and the fruit stores are now making attractive displays 
of the early winter sorts. California Flame Tokay grapes still 
linger in the market, and though no longer in prime condi- 
tion they brought, at wholesale, on Monday, $2.75 for a half- 
crate of twenty pounds, while last week some full crates sold 
at $7.00, the highest price ever reached in this city. This 
standard variety is now being replaced by the equally showy 
and larger Emperor grape, which brings $1.75 to $2.00 a half- 
crate at wholesale ; Cornichons are still plentiful, and this 
sort, if quite ripe and sound when picked, has excellent keep- 
ing qualities. Five-pound baskets of Delaware grapes, from 
New York state, may still be had at twenty-five cents, Cataw- 
bas, and the last Niagaras, at twenty cents, Concords being 
five cents less. Large sales of Almeria grapes yesterday real- 
ized prices double those of last year, and with only one more 
cargo of 3,300 barrels to arrive, these sales will be ended for 
this year. Only about forty per cent. of the amaunt of last 
years importations—some 250,000 barrels—have been sold 
here this year. An average price at recent sales has been $7 
a barrel of fifty pounds, while the extreme price of $16 was 
obtained for some fancy lots within the past week. Showy 
Gros Colman grapes, from English hothouses, cost $1.75 a 
pound. Bilyeu peaches, from California, in fairly good form, 
may still be had for seventy-five cents a dozen; and quinces, 
from the same state, are not uncommon in the whole- 
sale markets. Silver prunes and Coe’s Late Red plums, 
in good condition, can yet be bought for seventy-five cents 
for a box containing about five dozen fruits. Florida 
oranges of fair color are now here, although most of them 
are still immature and lack sweetness. They are good 
enough, however, to crowd out and depress the prices of the 
late supplies of Jamaica oranges. Good Navel oranges are 
selling at seventy-five cents to $1.00 a dozen, while Tangerines 
and Mandarins command thirty-five cents a dozen, and grape- 
fruit of good quality can be had for $1 25 a dozen. Six-quart 
baskets of crab-apples are offered at thirty-five cents. Lady 
apples sell at twenty-five cents a quart, and choice selected 
barrels of this table apple have recently sold for as much as 
$20.00, ordinary grades in half-barrels bringing $4.00. Perhaps 
the showiest apple offered now is the King, the best of which 
are retailed at fifty cents a dozen. 





